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IT is almost inevitable that it should be left to amateurs to 
discover and point out the way to improvements in styles of 
furniture when decadence in gracefulness and tastefulness has 
set in. They have all along been the first to recognize depart- 
ures from good standards. Thus forty years ago a vast gulf 
was discovered between the chairs and tables of the time and 
those made a century before. They excited attention by their 
demonstrations, and a change of style was inaugurated ; the 
public were enlightened, and cabinet and upholstery makers, al- 
ways ready to provide what will sell, made new departures, em- 
bodying in their productions desired characteristic features, 
whereas had they made the discoveries themselves these would 
have been fruitless, the public not being ready to accept them. 
So it has been in the period that has since elapsed, in improve- 
ments and changes introduced, with the artistic critical spirit 
more highly stimulated than ever and such magazines as our 
own giving effect to their appreciation. Passionate devotion 
to art remains with the amateur, who will hardly devote him- 
self to a branch of it in which so many things besides beauty 
have to be considered. The art of furnishing, however, is fall- 
ing again more and more into the bands of professionals, and it 
is much that furnishing should be recognised as an art. 



COMPARING- olden with modern times there are few articles 
in which a greater change has been brought about than 
in the bookcase. When they came into use they were 
constructed on gothic architectural models. The gothic with its 
predominating architectural lines, its tendencies to arched panel- 
ling, its general sobriety of effect, with its fanciful richness of 
detail, was an appropriate receptacle for books both valuable 
and large. These were beautiful pieces of furniture, having few 
shelves, and these wide apart, for the reception of goodly folios, 
usually a recess in the middle being provided for a reading desk. 
Bookcases increased in size as each generation added to the col- 
lection made by its predecessor, until in time they assumed, with 
their rich covering, the appearance of being modeled after cathe- 
dral fronts. Bookcases at the present time are of extreme 
variety, meeting every requirement as to taste and suitability to 
the apartment in which placed. Whilst the gothic style has 
been long abandoned, some most imposing bookcases, with their 
pilasters, caryatides, cornices and architrave, assert quite an 
architectural character, one extremely appropriate when filling a 
recess or extending the whole length of a wall and of propor- 
tionate height. The revolving bookcase, of square form, on a 
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central support, is extremely convenient for use, for containing 
works more immediately in use. It is also readily movable. A plan 
of bookcase, always pleasing where there are two corresponding 
recesses, is to carry the shelves merely as high as the dado, the 
top allowing of the placing of a cabinet or of some attractive 
ornament. 



IN furniture, adaptation in its appearace to place and suitability 
of use are more to be considered than any ideal view, of its 
special merits as seen in a dealer's shop. The buyer may be 
struck with the color or the delicacy of marquetry, or the sim- 
plicity or the precision of carving, or with some undefinable 
grace of design or happy employment of material, and so feel 
sure of being suited, and yet when transferred to a room it will 
frequently prove unsuited for the corner or recess where some- 
thing is wanted for the sake of sightliness as well as use, not 
falling in with the suite of furniture or other surroundings, and 
requiring to be supplanted by some odd piece of furniture which 
though appearing at first inspection to have no great merit, 
proves in the way of suitability to have very great merit indeed. 
An odd piece of furniture will often display a pleasing piquancy 
in a room furnished with reference to harmonious effects, but 
considerable judgment must be exercised in its selection if it is 
not to manifest a too outre character. 



TEMPORARY decorations as well as permanent ones merit at 
times our notice. A pretty conceit towards the setting off 
of a drawing room, communicated to us by a society lady, 
and which she had suggested and carried out on occasion of an 
afternoon reception, was to remove the central panels of a fold- 
ing screen, substituting for these framed brass wire screens of 
moderately large meshes, and attaching to the lower angle of 
each a narrow colored phial filled with water, and in which 
were inserted cut flowers. When all was arranged the flowers in 
each tier would overlap the phials above, there showing in 
sparkling hues the parti colors of the glass. The central field 
was bordered by closely set blossoms, like so' many bosses. Al- 
together the effect was charming, the screen being set against a 
window through which the sunlight poured. A slight amount 
of carbonate of soda added to the water in the phials preserved 
them in their pristine beauty for several days afterwards. 



THERE is a secret yet to be found out, a rediscovery to be 
made, and this is the all but perfect vehicle of colors em- 
ployed by Van Eyck, Giorgione, Corregio and others, some 
of whose decorative work has stood the lapse of centuries with 
brilliance unimpaired. When Eastlake, who had been indefatig- 
able in collecting materials, undertook to treat of Italian art, it 
was hoped the secret would be brought to light, but expectation 
on this point was disappointed. Whether or not the discovery 
will ever be made, it is gratifying to consider the progress of the 
science of chemistry in supplying some permanent and charming 
colors that were formerly ranked as fugitive. Those who will 
have decorative painting done at the lowest possible figure must 
be content with indifferent pigments, which may for a time de- 
light the eye, but will ultimately fade and blacken. 



IT is a vexatious matter to find the newly varnished surface of 
an article of furniture wholly or partially dulled. This is 
sometimes caused by a too early exposure to the rays of the 
sun, which, partly disintegrating it, interferes with its capacity 
to throw off white light. When thus affected the furniture in 
question should be excluded from light a number of days, fresh 
air being at the same time admitted. This done, its glossiness 
will probably return. A blueish film is apt to gather over var- 
nish from the escaping gas of burning coals. A portion of the 
varnish coat may be dulled by moisture in the air separating the 
gum from the oil, but this need create no concern, as the 
lustre will return on the first day of sunshine and heat. 



WANT of absolute symmetry in an article of furniture such 
as a cabinet may be compensated for by breadth of ex- 
pression. If symmetrical, the parts may be advantage- 
ously varied in the details, otherwise a general balance of pro- 
portion in arrangement of dissimiliar parts should be maintained. 
It is observable, by the way, leaves are irregular in size and tint 
and to some extent in form, and there is an endless variety in 
the disposition of foliage. In the masterly grouping of diverse 
parts lays the triumph of the decorative designer when aiming 
at what may be termed the picturesque in art, the picturesque 
element necessarily involving a certain degree of irregularity. % 
When well executed, the picturesque pleases the eye as indicat- 
ing something beyond it, while yet the whole is before it. 



WHAT art has to do with furniture, utility being provided 
'• for, is to produce in each article a pleasing relation of 
parts, parts which have to be studied for the purpose of 
bringing into prominence some salient characteristics, in respect 
to which they are modified. The public taste gives rise to 
destructive tendencies of style which talented designers are in 
touch with and embody in new combinations. When we refer 
to style we have not in mind any style recognized by architects, 
for the appointments of a room seldom come under such term. 
With furniture suitable to the character and ' purpose of an 
apartment, and designed with reference to beauty and fitness, we 
have the domestic style. 



IN color decoration as much may be often learned from the 
errors of others as from instances of singularly successful 
treatment. It has been well observed by a foreign writer in 
a work treating of the art of mural decoration, that an epitome 
of nearly all that it is desirable to avoid may be obtained from 
the practice of the lower class of professional decorators, who 
appear to combine the maximum of ignorance with the mini- 
mum of common sense, and while boasting of their possession of 
the rules of taste and composition gleaned at random from gram- 
mars of ornament, do not kuow how to carry into effect any 
principle of composition, and are in many instances absolutely 
destitute of an eye for color. 



LINCRUSTA, paper mache and other plastic materials for 
mouldings have influenced pretty extensively the return to 
the old classic practice of dividing a wall into panels or 
fancifully designed vertical ornamentation, with over-arching 
decorative devices in same material extending over the panel, 
usually left plain, or with some small central ornament. In 
addition to picturesque effects being thus induced, a restful space 
is afforded to the eye, the plain panels too causing the furniture 
against them to stand out more clearly than if backed by mul- 
tiplied, colored figures, in their delicate shadows, angles and 
round ings. 



THE character of every style hinges on detail. The best dec- 
orative examples, whether in furniture or wall and ceiling 
ornament, shows attention to a composition that shall ex- 
hibit breadth, repose and- a proportion that satisfies the eye, 
combined with a certain richness and elegance. We welcome the 
general striking out to new sources for the variation of detail in 
furniture and in mural mouldings which emphasize architectural 
features, instead of the adoption of worn out devices, with ap- 
propriate ornament, which, of course, excludes extravagant fancies. 
Life and vivacity, through the freedom indulged in, are thus im- 
parted to the work 



DIGNITY, harmony and repose in d. eeora ti ve coloring may be 
obtained by light and simple tones, but often these are insuf- 
ficient as where the light is' too diffused to afford any of 
those effects which arouse the sense of interest. Then a bold 
coloring, if skilfully handled, is of great value. Rich and toler- 
ably pure red, warm green, brown and blue and the mellowing .. 
gold, explanatory of light and rich reflections, are among the 
hues which suggest themselves, together with the touchstone of 
cold colors and white which render the above clearer and more 
luminous. 



THE right degree of illumination is a prime condition of the 
agreeableness of a decorative celor composition. Often 
different opinions as to the excellence of the decorative 
features of a room will be formed by an individual on different 
visits, so far as tones of color are concerned. To judge correctly, 
all decorative work should be inspected in the best light. 
Should a room possess the fault of insufficient light; colors should 
be used of a reflective rather than absorbent nature. 



IT may be laid down as an axiom that the more rich the dis- 
play of relief work on the walls and ceiling of a room the 
less need is there of varied and elaborate coloring. Much of 
the relief work in plastic material is overdone, disturbing mental 
repose. As with excess of ornament in furniture, the increased 
cost does not add a proportionate inherent value. 



ANEW movement in tapestry wall papers of a pictorial 
character is to render them so heavy and thick as to be 
hung and not attached to the walls, thus following the 
mode adopted with the real Gobelin and other tapestries. They 
may be thus removed on occasion or transferred from one room 
to another. 



